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LIMITATIONS OF POST-WAR PLANNING 


With the almost unanimous and universal agree- 
ment that planning for the post-war period is 
needed now, there is danger that those whose duty 
it is at all levels of government to make the gen- 
eral framework plans and the specific plans for 
specific projects may get bogged down in pious talk 
and generalities. That is a very real danger at 
the moment. 

With rare exceptions, all are in agreement that 
we must plan now. Among the national organizations 
urging that planning be done are the Committee for 
Economic Development, organized on a national, re- 
gional, district, and local basis. The National 
Association of Manufacturers has just issued a re- 
port entitled Jobs - Freedom - Opportunity (14 
West 49th Street, New York City), which outlines its 
idea of the nature of the post-war problem and pos- 
sible solutions. The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, through its several committees, is active in 
this field. The Council of State Governments has 
held a number of regional meetings of governors at 
which all agreed that the states must plan now for 
the post-war period. The Ameiican Municipal Associ- 
ation is urging its members throughout the nation to 
emphasize planning now to meet post-war problems. 

Although thereisno universal agreement yet as 
to who shall do the post-war planning, most persons 
are of the opinion that all agencies must plan now 
and that to be effective, government and private 
enterprise must work together for the solution of 
our problems. 

There are admitted limitations in any post-war 
planning and great difficulties. The greater the 
area involved, the more intangibles and unknowns are 
there. It 4s obviously more difficult todo post-war 
international planning than it is to do post-war 
local planning. We must proceed in spite of the 


known limitations. There isa great deal that every 
city cando now and much that every state can do now 
even though we know that the city will be influenced 
by the region, the state, and the nation. In other 
words, we must plan within the limits of what we 
know and can reasonably forecast, understanding all 
the time that our plans will remain flexible, that 
our plans will consist ofa series of alternatives. 
That is the way an army plans. 

The best, clearest, and simplest statement 
dealing with international planning that has come 
to our attention isa small pamphlet selling for 5¢ 
published by the Commission to Study the Organiza- 
tion of Peace, 8 West 40th Street, New York City. 
Itis entitled Problems of Economic Reorganization 
by J.R. Condliffe. Although local and state plan- 
ners cannot solve international problems, we can at 
least understand what those problems are. 

The time for generalizing is long past. In 
spite of that fact, many reports received today con- 
sist entirely of vague generalizations. We could 
keep that up until the war ended only to find our- 
selves faced with important problems that we had 
not looked at simply because we had spent all of 
our time arguing whether we should do post-war plan- 
ning and who should do it. 

Enough generalizing about generalities. Now 
toa serious problem which must be forthrightly met 
as we enter the action phase. Unless we work to- 
gether asa group of persons interested in planning 
for the post-war period - and this will mean not 
planners alone, but housers, architects, engineers, 
industrialists, businessmen, etc. - wemay find our 
plans failing of accomplishment through dispersion 
of effort, division of interest, and lack of genu- 
ine leadership. Failure can be averted if we iron 
out our major differences of opinion first. (WHB) 
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PLANNING REVITALIZED IN KANSAS CITY 


Kansas City (Missouri), in April, decided to 
revive its planning commission when Mayor John B. 
Gage and members of the City Council of Kansas City 
authorized L. P. Cookingham, City Manager, to pro- 
ceed with a broad planning program and to obtain a 
staff of trained planners. 

In his report to Council, which isa comprehen- 
sive statement of the modern planning function, Mr. 
Cookingham listed six major problems in the Kansas 
City area: need fora basic plan, zoning revision, 
elimination of blight and slums, better and con- 
tinuous capital budgeting, planning for industrial 
development, and regional scope and cooperation in 
planning. 

In commenting on the pressing need for realis- 
tic planning of post-war public projects, Cooking- 
ham stated that "from an overall point of view some 
of the 117 projects included in the tentative pro- 
gram do not stack up well. . . Money wasted in this 
field might readily mean unjustified high taxes to 
meet maintenance charges on unwise projects. One 
costly error avoided might pay for planning for 
several years. 

Not only does Kansas City have problems which 
can be solved mlyin terms of the surrounding county 
but it also adjoins another county and state with 
whose planning it must concern itself ona regional 
basis. "This past year marked the first planning or 
zoning of the rural area surrounding Kansas City. 
Jackson County is now at work with its worst prob- 
lems. This city cannot go very much longer without 
sitting down with the county and discussing mutual 
problems." 

Cookingham stated that cities doing effective 
planning are spending about 10¢ per capita, except 
that cities over 500,000 need not spend at quite 
the same rate to maintain the work. 

The enlightened attitude of the mayor and mem- 
bers of the City Council is evidenced by the fact 
that they urged Mr. Cookingham to find a suitable 
director for the planning department even though 
he might haveto exceed his original salary estimate 
in order to obtain a highly qualified planner. 


CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE ON POST-WAR PLANNING 


The United States Chamber of Commerce has a 
committee on post-war planning known as the Con- 
ference Committee on Urban Problems, of which the 
Executive Director is a member. Several meetings 
have already been heldinWashington. In addition, 
however, a number of local Chambers of Commerce are 
taking an active part in developing post-war planning 
programs. Among such far-sighted organizations is 
the Sacramento Chamber of Commerce, which has added 
an executive tothe Chamber's staff whose sole duties 
will be the direction of its post-war planning 
work. Mr. A. S. Dudley, Secretary-Manager of that 
Chamber, writes: "This is really going to be the 
major work of our organization from now on." A 
somewhat similar activity is being carried on by 
the Baltimore Committee for Post-War Planning, 
which has just issued a first progress report en- 
titled Baltimore Plan, 
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funds for the National Resources 

Planning Board, a Washington ob 
server points out, it does not mean that 
congress as a whole is against post-war 
planning. On the contrary, congress, like 
almost everyone else, knows that plans 
for the post-war years are going to be 
fashioned in advance, and it wants to 
take the planning under its own wing. 

In the past few months there has been 
a boom in post-war planning, as meas 
ured in terms of reports, proposals, 
speeches, and newspaper and magazine 
comment. We have had the reports of 
the National Resources Planning Board 
sent to congress by the president, dealing 
on a broad scale with the manifold prob 
lems of creating a post-war world ot 
security and plenty. But not ‘only plan 
ning agencies are planning. 

The highway people have plans of 
their own. A report on studies of eco 
nomic trends carried on by the American 
Road Builders’ Association calls for a 
post-war highway program involving the 
expenditure of $3,000,000,000 annually 
for at least 5 years. The American Asso 
ciation of State Highway Officials, in a 
proposal to congress discussed elsewhere 
in this issue, advocates the spending on 
highways of $1,000,000,000 in federal 
funds annually for a 3-year period. 


B i=: congress refused to provide 


THESE DAYS many persons are insisting 
that much talk about long-range plan 
ning for the integrated development of 
public works and resources is simply 
chatter, and that all that counts now is 
getting out some blueprints and prepar- 
ing to let contracts as soon as the last 
shot has been fired. To be sure, public- 
works planning that never gets into the 
blueprint stage doesn’t count for much. 
But what will the blueprints be like? 
Will highway plans turned out hastily to 
build a reservoir of work satisfy the 
highway transportation requirements of 
the world we will live in after the war? 
The highway planner who is facing the 
future honestly and realistically has many 
questions to ponder. 

Do highway plans for urban regions, 
for example, form part of the replanning 
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of the entire urban area, or are they 
merely makeshift extensions of earlier 
improvements, based on last year's con 
gestion? It will take courage and deter 
mination to plan the rebuilding of our 
cities as some planners of vision hope to 
rebuild them. Do highway planners share 
their vision and their belief? 

Will traffic patterns—in the cities, if 
our pre-war cities survive, and out on 
the country roads—remain substantially 
as in the past, or will they be altered? 

What about design standards? In what 
respects will highways designed for the 
motor vehicle of the future differ from 
those built before the outbreak of war? 

Will it turn out that the materials 
shortages of the war period have taught 
highway engineers lessons that can be 
applied to advantage in designing the 
pavements, structures and highway ap 
purtenances of the future? If so, will the 
lessons be reflected in the plans drawn 
for the vast post-war program in prospect? 


To raise these questions, some of which 
would be extraordinarily difficult to an 
swer, is not to argue for indecision and 
delay. But if a little more caution and a 
longer look ahead will help make some 
of the answers available for purposes of 
highway planning, it might be just as 
well if the shelf of blueprints weren't 
stacked full this year. 

We can be sure of some things. A 
large highway program will be needed 
at the end of the war. It will be justified 
in itself by the necessity for highway 
rehabilitation and expansion. Further, it 
will provide necessary employment, and 
this will assure the financial participation 
of the federal government. Highway con 
struction, or even public-works construc 
tion of all kinds, will by no means be 
the only measure taken to effect the post- 
war economic transition. A highway 
program, however, will be an important 
element of the total program undertaken. 
Planning for it must go ahead. But in the 
rush to pile up detailed plans for con 
crete projects, highway planners should 
not be distracted from getting the best 
view possible of life and transportation 
and highways in the post-war age. 

‘ 1943. 


Better Roads, April 


WAR WORKER TRANSPORTATION 
A preliminary report of the Public Roads Ad- 


ministration shows that 
states 73 per cent of th 


at 94 war plants in 10 
e employees reporting de- 


pend upon private automobiles to get to their jobs, 
while only 15 per cent use buses or street cars. 


Of the 30 thousand who live 2 miles 
work, 12 thousand use automobiles. 


or less from 
Almost 33 thou- 


sand of the 39 thousand workers who live less than 


10 miles from their jobs 


get to work by automobile. 


"At only 12 of the 94 plants reported upon," 


the report states, 


"was there an indication that 


more than 25 per cent of the workers use mass trans- 


portation facilities in 
homes 


or lodgings and their work. 


traveling between their 
All but 2 of 


these 12 industries are situated in or adjacent to 
metropolitan areas of 100,000 or more inhabitants. 
Of these 2, one is located on the edge ofacity of 
abqut 45,000 population, while the otheris located 
between two adjacent cities witha combined popula- 
tion of over 40,000." 
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The Bureau of Labor Statistics in the U. S. 
Department of Labor is preparing a series of stud- 
ies dealing with the impact of the war and post-war 
readjustment problems in a numberof selected areas. 
The first working notebook covers the Pittsburgh, 


Pennsylvania, area. The preface states, "Nearly 
80 percent of the Nation's employment in mining and 
manufacturing is concentrated in 413 counties. 
These, by and large, are the areas which have felt 


the heaviest impact of the war effort. The 1940 
population of these counties was 77,000,000 or 59 
percent of the national total. Their cities and 


towns included 80 percent of the urban population 
of the United States. It is in these areas that 
the major problems of industrial adjustment after 
the war will arise. 

"An effective program for transition to peace 
will require a common understanding of the problems 
to be dealt with, on the part of the people of the 
local areas, their local amd State governments, and 
the Federal Government. Some phases of readjust- 
ment will be accomplished entirely through local 
enterprise. In other respects local programs may 
depend heavily on coordinated State and Federal 
government action. Hence these studies havea two- 
fold purpose. First, they are designed to aid in 
the development of locally directed programs of 
economic readjustment. Second, they are intended 
to indicate the extent to which local readjustment 
is related to the prospects for high-level economic 
activity for the Nation as a whole." 

Based to a considerable extent on existing 
materials, the Pittsburgh study outlines the present 
situation with respect to employment in the leading 
industries, which consist of iron and steel, glass, 
electric machinery, coal, etc. There are also 
studies on community affairs dealing with govern- 
ment, schools, health, housing, etc. An important 
aspect of this first study and those to follow is 
the section dealing with post-war prospects of the 
area, 

Pointing out that at the present time "the 4 
counties dealt with in this notebook have the char- 
acteristics of a one-industry steel area and as 
such are in a vulnerable position," it also states 





that "sociologically Pittsburgh exhibits no very 
striking departure from other cities except in its 
markedly bad housing. Dwellings in Pittsburgh are 
onthe average scarce, overcrowded, and substandard. 
Forty percent of them were built before 1900 and 80 
percent before 1920." 

There are, however, certain post-war conditions 
favoring the area. "Pittsburgh's basic advantages 
after the war will be much the same as before - 
cheap fuel, excellent low-cost transportation, and 
the presenceof physical equipment of several large 
industries which are both difficult to move and ex- 
pensive to establish in competing areas. Any large 
industrial developments after the war would benefit 
the area, but particularly those which require large 
amounts of steel, glass, and heavy machinery such 
as a revival of the automobile industry, a large 
national housing program, or an expansion of heavy 
industry." 

This study and the studies to follow should be 
exceedingly useful to persons and agencies inter- 
ested in planning at the local level. 


LEGISLATION — ADOPTED 
State 


Colorado: War Legislation - Sets up arrangements 
for "freeways," express highways which may have en- 
tering roads at limited places. 

Maine: War Legislation - Enables cities and towns 
to create planning and zoning systems. 


Nevada: A. Be 129 - Makes an appropriation of 
$5000 for the state planning board. 


North Dakota: §,B. 140 - Creates a state post-war 
planning board of 15 members and provides for a 
$20,000 appropriation. 





Qreson: H. B. 145 —- Creates an agency to coordi- 
nate plans for post-war readjustment, and making an 
appropriation therefor. 


LEGISLATION—PROPOSED 
State 


Minnesota: H. F. 1193 (S. F. 1210) - Creates a 
state commission of seven members for post-war pub- 
lic works planning. With an appropriation of 
$150,000.00, the commission is required mainly 
to prepare plans and specifications for state 
projects. 


Federal 


S.953: An Act to establish urban redevelopment 
agencies and to provide financial assistance to the 
municipalities and urban areas of the United States 
for their development in accordance with plans 
therefor, and for other purposes. This act pro- 
poses to give financial aid to municipalities in 
the acquisition of land for urban redevelopment. 
It proposes, also, to give financial assistance to 
urban areas in the preparation of plans for urban 
redevelopment and for community development. 
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MINNEAPOLIS REPORTS ON POST-WAR PLANS 


The Minneapolis City Planning Commission in 
its Program for Post-War Progress has reviewed the 
present physical, social, and economic status of 
the community and made recommendations for activ- 
ities which will insure the city's post-war stabil- 
ity. The Commission lays first stress in the at- 
tainment of its objectives upon the belief that 
solutions, if practicable, will have to apply be- 
yond the limits of the city itself. For commerce 
and industry, the Commission foresees that new 
problems will result from the conversion of plants 
built for war production to peace-time production, 
"the geographical distribution of which does not 
conform to previous business and population pat- 
terns." Since its first objective is that of re- 
establishing private business and industryin their 
pre-war activities and to maximum employment, the 
Commission proposes to collect its data ona re- 
gional basis - first, Minneapolis; then, the Tri- 
Cities area of Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Duluth; 
the Northwest trade territory; the United States; 
Canada; foreign trade; and competing production 
centers. 

The Commission emphasizes that war production 
has only submerged its unemployment problems. De- 
spite local gains in population in the past decade 
and particularly since the start of the defense 
program, "there appears to be no real evidence that 
employment in this city in industry has increased, 
or that employment in industry, relative to in- 
crease in employment in the country asa whole, has 
increased. In fact, the evidence points to the 
probability that this city has slipped backwards 
in total and relative employment volume." As part 
of its program to offset possible unemployment in 
the area, the Commission recommends the creation 
ofa state research agency which will bringto light 
all possible opportunities for bettering the con- 
ditions of present industries and for establishing 
new industries based on the resources of the re- 
gion. 

Minneapolis doesnot make grandiose claims for 
post-war economic expansion. Within the well-de- 
fined limits which the Commission has laid down, 
plans are being prepared for the improvement of 
facilities on which the maintenance of its business 
will depend: air-, water- and roadways; terminal 
facilities; rehabilitation of industrial and hous- 
ing areas. 








PROGRAM FOR POST-WAR PROGRESS. Minneapolis City 
Planning Commission, 339 City Hall, Minneapolis, 
dinnesota; Herman E, Olson, City Planning Engineer. 
February 1943. 5é6pp. 





SYRACUSE TACKLES ITS FUTURE 


The March issue of the ASPO News Letter 
carrieda story about the joint planning under- 
taking in Syracuse. The May issue of Fortune 
has amuch more detailed story, "Syracuse Tack- 
les Its Future," a copy of which is being sent 
under separate cover to all ASPO members. 
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George C. Hayward, 
City Planner, Flint City 
Planning Commission, was 
honored by the Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce with its 
highest distinction, the 
United States Distinguished 
Service Award. 

Chosen as the "young 
man between 21-25 years of 
age who has performed the 
outstanding service to the 
community during 1942,"Mr. 
Hayward, also Flint execu- 
tive defense chief, was cit- 
ed for the many hours con- 
sumed by his duties in de- 
fense work, for which he 
receives no extra pay. 





George C. Hayward 


SAN DIEGO CREATES A CAPITAL OUTLAYS FUND 


A charter amendment for the creation ofa Cap- 
ital Outlays Fund was recently approved by the vot- 
ers of San Diego. Prior to this time the City had 
no authority to create a fund to impound money for 
public improvements beyond the current budget year. 
Under this new provision the Council, by a vote of 
not less than5of its members, shall have the pow- 
er to levy and collect, or cause to be collecteu, 
assessments or taxes during any fiscal year, for the 
creation and accumulation ofa fund for capital out- 
lays. Any such fund must remain inviolate for the 
making of any capital cutlay. The Council may, how- 
ever, submit a proposition to the electors of the 
city for their consent to use the money for some 
other specific purpose. A two-thirds vote of all 
the voters is required in this instance. 


CHARLESTON COUNTY PLANNING BOARD 


The Charleston County, South Carolina, Plan- 
ning Board was appointed on April 29, 1942. The 
present board consists of R.P. Edmunds, Jr., Chair 
man; Francis S. Kanckel, Vice-Chairman; C.G. West- 
endorff, member; C. Fletcher Carter, Secretary; 
Hugh Harris, Directorand Planning Technician. The 
board has just een copies of the Interim Zon- =n 
ing Ordinance, ations Controllin the Subdivi- 
sion of Land, me po eg 
and Use of Trailer »s or Parks and Tourist Courts, 
all of which were adopted on March 24, 1943. 


NRPB DEVELOPMENT REPORT FOR 1943—PART TWO 


Wartime Planning for War and Post-War has just 
been released as we go to press. The report out- 


lines the NRPB's service to wartime plarning for 
resource use, trends in production and employment, 
the story of the Public Work Reserve and the activ- 
ities of the various state, regional and local 
planning groups with which the Board collaborates. 

On the federal level, the report states that 
$7,695,000,000 of construction and improvement work 
was potentially available on January 1, 1943, for 
the post-war period. 
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PERSONALS 


Joseph Goldfarb, who recently completed his 
course of instruction for Master of Science in 
Planning and Housing at Columbia University, has 
been commissioned an ensign in the United States 


Navy. 
Hayden B. Johnson of the Tennessee State Plan- 


ning Commission has been appointed project director 
of the Tri-Cities Plannin: Project. 








William A. Jones, colonel in the United States 
Army, has entered his resignation as chairman of 
the City Planning Board of Miami, since he is un- 
able to devote any time to his city activities. 





Richard May, Jr., formerly of Quincy, Illinois, 
and more recently with the Detroit City Plan Com- 
mission, has enlisted asa cadet in the U. S. Coast 


Guard. 





C. McKim Norton, executive vice-president of 
the Regional Plan Association, Inc., of New York, 
has been commissioned a first lieutenant in the 
Amphibian Command and has reported to Camp Edwards 
for duty. 





Edwin C. Reynolds, of Jackson, Michigan, is 
serving as a major in the United States Army. He 
is now on duty at Fort Custer, Michigan, as direc- 
tor of personnel on the staff of the Post Command- 
er. 





Lawrence Stewart, formerly economist of the 
Milford, New Hampshire, Planning Board, 
is now in the armed services. 





Walter A. Wachter, formerly of the 
New York Regional Plan Association, Inc., 
has been appointed town planning engi- 
neer of Greenwich, Connecticut. 


SIDNEY 





Louis B. Wetmore of the Tennessee 
State Planning Commission is now on 
leave for the duration with the Army Air 
Forces. 


NEW ZEALANO 


We announce with sorrow the death of 
Herbert L. Russell, known to planners 
throughout the United States. Mr. Russell 
died on Thursday, April lst. He was for 
many years an engineer in private -prac- 
tice. He served as a member of the De- 
troit Street Railway Commission and the 
Detroit City Plan Commission. From 1934 
to 1940, he was city planner and secre- 
tary of the Detroit City Plan Commis- 
sion. Subsequently, and at the time of 
his death, he was serving as secretary 
of the Zoning Board of Appeals in Detroit, 
Michigan, . - 


7500 MILES RAD 


DENVER’S 
AIR WORLD 


THE DENVER PLANNING COMMISSION 


ANNUAL REPORTS 


Twenty=Fourth Annual Report of the Detroit City 
Plan Commission, 1942: 601 Water Board Building, 
Detroit, Michigan; George F. Emery, City Planner— 
Secretary. 2lpp.mimeo. 


Annual Report of the Honolulu City Planning Com 
mission, December 31, 1942: City and County of 


Honolulu, 318 Municipal Building, Honolulu, Hawaii; 
Grace M. Bartlett, Executive Secretary. 29pp.mimeo. 
maps,charts,tables. (Honolulu is engaged in the 
preparation of a master plan. Zoning classifica- 
tions have been completed and the commission is 
studying plans for urban redevelopment. ) 


Annual Report of the Department of Public Works in 
the City and County of Honolulu, December 31, 1942: 


Joseph F. Kunesh, Chief Engineer. 80 pp. mimeo., 
charts, tables. (The chronological diary of main 
activities of the Department shows up the close co- 
ordination with army and naval establishments and 
through such entriesas "bombs dropped at 2:15" and 
"air raid alarmat 9:40-10: 33" demonstrates the dif- 
ficulties under which the Department has operated 
during 1942.) 





Annual Report of Southtown Planning Association, 
1942: 6700 South Emerald Avenue, Chicago, Illinois; 


Fred Henderson, Executive Director. 12pp.mimeo. 


Report of the Planning Commission of the City o 
Stockton, July 1941-January 1943: Stockton, Cal- 


ifornia; L. A. Mills,Chairman. l16pp.mimeo.graphs, 
table. 
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Planetoid, Denver Planning Commission. 
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STATE LEGISLATURES MEET POST-WAR PROBLEMS 


State legislatures all over the country are 
considering the establishment of agencies to be 
charged specifically with laying plans for solving 
post-war problems. Some of these agencies are 
intended to replace present state planning boards; 
others are designed to supplement existing planning 
work. In addition, many legislatures are making 
provisions for reserve funds tohelp carry out pro- 
grams developed by the various post-war agencies. 

Indiana, North Dakota, Idaho, Oklahoma, and 
Oregon are among the states whose legislatures cre- 
ated post-war planning agencies to study state re- 
sources, problems of agriculture, industry, and 
population, and to plan for state development after 
the war. Some of the states to set up post-war 
reserve funds are Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, Mary- 
land, Arkansas, Montana, North Carolina, Nevada, 
and North Dakota. In Illinois a law was enacted 
which ties up $60,000,000 in surplus state funds, 
intended for post-war use, by investing it in long- 
term federal securities. Michigan proposes a 
$50,000,000 post-war reserve fund to be started 
immediately with $20,000,000 earmarked for the 
purpose from the existing surplus inthe state gen- 
eral fund. North Carolina has set aside $20,000,000 
from the present state surplus and has authorized 
the governor to invest for post-war purposes any 
other surplus which accrues during the next bien- 
nium. In North Dakota, the fund set aside is 
$300,000. 


BALTIMORE LONG RANGE RECREATION PLAN 


Present and Future Barriers 








OFFICIAL PLANNING BOARD PERIODICALS 


‘(ICHIGAN PLANNING LETTER. Monthly. 
State Planning Commission, 
202A State Office Building, 
Lansing, Michigan. 


NEW JERSEY PLANNER. Irregular. 
New Jersey Federation of Official Planning 
Boards, \ 
661 Main Avenue, 
Passaic, New Jersey. \ 


NEW YORK STATE PLANNING NEWS. Monthly. 
New York State Federation of Official Planniy 
Boards, 
1460 South Avenue, 
Rochester, New York. 


PENNSYLVANIA PLANNING. Quarterly. 
Department of Commerce, 
State Planning Board, 
Room 129, Capitol Building, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


PLANETOID. 
The Denver Planning Commission, 
461 City and County Building, 
Denver, Colorado. 


THE PLANNER. Monthly. News and Comment on Plan- 
ning Matters. 
Detroit City Plan Commission, ») 


601 Water Board Building, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


A PLANNING FORUM. Monthly. 
Massachusetts State Planning Board, 
1] Beacon Street, 7th Floor, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


PLANNING PROGRESS. 
Items. 
Regional Pianning Commission, 
Courthouse, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A Monthly Digest of Planning 


PLANNING SQUIBS. Monthly. 
City Planning Commission, 
Room 361, City Hall, 

Los Angeles, California. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW OF CITY PLANNING ADVISORY BOARD OF 
CHICAGO. 
20 North Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


REGIONAL PLAN BULLETIN. Irregular. 
New York Regional Plan Association, Inc., 
400 Madison Avenue, 
New York, New York. 


TENNESSEE PLANNER. Bi-monthly. 
Tennessee State Planning Commission, 
408 State Office Building, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 
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PLANNING (INCLUDING ZONING) 
LAW AND LEGISLATION 
@ Prepared by Alfred Bettman 
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District and tt Another 
ination: 
boreal of Hasley, Superior Court of Pennsylvania 
inuary 1943), 30 Atlantic (2d) 187. Appeal from 


decision of board of adjustment of Pittsburgh re- 
fusing application for permit to operate nursing 
home in a residence "B" district. 

The proposed nursing home, to have 20 beds, 4 
or 5 uniformed nurses anda staff of 3 house doctors 
on call, was plainly a business. It seems that the 
zoning board had quite anumber of applications for 
nursing homes in residence "B" districts, and had 
granted one of them, though not in the same district 
as the nursing home proposed in this case. 

The Court held that as each permit depends 
upon a variety of circumstances, it is not an in- 
valid discrimination to grant a permit in one case 
and refuse it in another. 


Board of Adjustment Does Not Possess Power to Per- 


mit Business Use on Property in Residential Zone: 
Bray vu. Beyer, Court of Appeals of Kentucky 
(November 1942), 166 Southwestern Reporter (2d) 
290, 292 Kentucky 162. The lot in question was on 
Kentucky Avenue at its intersection with Nineteenth 
Street in the City of Paducah. The legislative 
dy had, by an amendment of the zoning ordinance, 
pened, up a stretch of Kentucky Avenue to business 
uses, but had stopped short of the lot in question. 








The owner wished to erect a combination filling 
station and residence, applied to the board of 
adjustment, which, in its own language and that 


used inthe report of the case, "exempted the 
property from the restrictions of the zoning or- 
dinance,." 

The neighbors appealed, and the highest court 
held that the board of adjustment had no power 
to open for business use property which the leg- 
islative body had expressly restricted to residen- 
tial use. 


Permit Under Hardship Clause for Filling Station 
Conditioned Upon Postponement of Erection Until 
After War: 

Hopkins v. Board of Appeals of City of Roches- 
Supreme Court, Monroe County, New York (Septen- 
ber 1942), 39 New York State (2d) 167. There were 
two old residences upon corner property. Under the 
hardship clause the board granted a permit for a 
filling.station, on the ground that the old houses 
were obsolete and could not be profitably rehabili- 
tated for conforming use. 

The Court affirmed the grant; but attached 
thereto a condition that, as a new filling station 
was neither needed nor practicable during wartime, 
whereas old houses* might be used to meet the war- 
ime housing shortage, the permit to take down 
vhe old houses and build the new filling station 


could not be acted upon until the termination of 
the war, 


ter, 





‘such as railway and bus passenger stations, 


Zonin,, Board \'ust Stete its Reasons for its De- 
cision: 

Buckminster uv. Zoning Board of Review of City 
of Pawtucket, Supreme Court of Rhode Island (January 
1943), 30 Atlantic (2a) 104. Certiorari to review 
decision of zoning board granting application to 
use residence asa funeral home in a residence dis- 
trict. 

The board went out and viewed the property 
and neighborhood, then made its decision, consist- 
ing entirely of a quotation from the zoning ordi- 
nance and "it was held by the board that this sec- 
tion clearly gave it the right to act upon the ap- 
plication. The board voted unanimously to grant 
the application." 

It was held that. before the Court could review, 
it was necessary that the board state the grounds 
of its decision, and the case was therefore remanded 
to the board "for the purpose of clarifying and 
completing its decision." The question whether a 
mere view constitutes sufficient ascertainment of 
facts relating to the administration of a zoning 
ordinance was not raised or discussed. 


A Nursery_is_a Farm: 

Township of Marple v. Superior Court 
of Pennsylvania (January 1943), 30 Atlantic Reporter 
(2¢) 208. Action by the township to enjoin the de- 
fendants "from planting, growing and selling nurs- 
ery stock, such as evergreens, fruit and shade 
trees, ornamental shrubs, etc." 

About ten years before, a forty-acre tract 
of land had been subdivided into building lots 
averaging 25 x 125 feet in area. Apparently the 
subdivision did not thrive, for in 1941 the de- 
fendant purchased 35 contiguous lots, aggregat— 
ing 2.6 acres in area, which constituted the prop- 
erty on which the nursery was proposed. The near- 
est property developed for residential purposes 
was 700 feet away, and between them were uncul- 
tivated fields. 

The lower court had, while expressing the o- 
pinion that the proposed use would not be a nui- 
sance and would be more beneficial to the community 
than vacant ground, granted the injunction for the 
reason that, in its opinion, the proposed use was 
not permitted in the township's zoning ordinance, 
which placed the area in a residence district and 
plainly contemplated the development of residential 
buildings. The ordinance, however, contained the 
provision that "a lot or premisea may be used for 
- « efarm, private greenhouses, municipal recrea- 
tion use, railway or bus passenger station, munic- 
ipal administration building." 

The lower court had conceived the word "farm" 
as meaning aplace of several acres where the owner 
or tenant resides and consumes a considerable por- 
tion of the crops, whereas the proposed nursery 
was exclusively a commercial .venture. The upper 
court did not accept this conception of the word 
"farm," especially as it had veen used in the or- 
dinance with reference to an area subdivided for 
residence purposes in which certain businesses, 
were 
permitted. & the lower court was reversed and the 
injunction dissolved. 
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BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, AND REPORTS 





AVAILABLE FROM ASPO ON REQUEST 


We have a limited number of copies of a small 
leaflet describing The Committee for Economic 
Development. As longas the supply lasts, cop- 
ies will be distributed to members on request. 











THE COMMITTEE FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT, PREPARING 
FOR HIGH LEVELS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY. 
Field Development Division, 3311 Department of Com- 


merce, Washington, D.C. 1942. 2kpp.graph,charts, 
map. 
SKY CAMPS. Michigan State Planning Commission, 


Room 202A, State Building, Lansing, Michigan; George 
G. Ross, Director. 1943. Unpaged. (An interesting 
proposal for opening up hitherto neglected recrea- 
tional areas tothe small plane operator of the post- 
war period. Contains maps showing how facilities 
for cabins and sports might be located in relation 
to air fields and hangars.) 


THE AIRPLANE AND TOMORROW'S WORLD. Waldemar Kaempf- 


fert. Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, New York. February 1943. 
3lpp.maps,charts. 10¢. 


PREPARING SACRAMENTO FOR POST-WAR. Sacramento 
Chamber of Commerce, 917 Seventh Street, Sacramento, 
California; E.S. Dudley, Secretary-Manager. 1942. 
12pp. 


INTERNAL MIGRATION AND THE WAR. Henry S. Shryock, 
Jr. In Journalof the American Statistical Associa- 
tion, March 1943, pp.16-30. The American Statisti- 
cal Association, 450 Ahnaip Street, Menasha, Wiscon- 
sin. $1.50. 


POSTWAR PROBLEMS. A Suggested Method of Approach 
and Tentative Recommendations for State Considera- 
tion. The Council of State Governments, 1313 East 
60th Street, Chicago, Illinois; Frank Bane, Execu- 
tive Director. April 1943. l0pp.mimeo. 


RESEARCH BULLETIN SERIESON POST-WAR PROBLEMS. The 
Council of State Governments, 1313 East 60th Street, 
Chicago; Frank Bane, Executive Director. 1943. 
llpp.mimeo. (Parallel passages on post-war prob- 
lems, Winston Churchill's speechof March 21, 1943, 
and National Resources Planning Board's Report for 
1943, Part I, "Post-War Plan and Program.") 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RESEARCH PROJECTS REPORTS. Divi- 
sion of Service Projects, Washington, D. C. WPA 
Technical Series, Research and Records Programs 
Bibliography No.6. February 5, 1943. 56pp.mimeo. 


RESEARCH AND POST WAR PLANNING - SURVEY OF AGENCIES, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. United Nations Information Office, 
610 Fifth Avenue, New York City. February 1943. 
2 vols.mimeo. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF RESOURCES aND OF ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 
IN THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST. National Resources Plan- 
ning Board. Available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 1942. 178pp.maps, 
graphs,tables. $1.50. (Part I of the report pro- 
vides a general background study of the region. 
Part II is a survey of potential land development, 
Part III analyzes existing and potential industri- 
al development, and Part IV outlines a plan and a 
program of internal imporvement for the region.) 


NORTHWEST INDUSTRY. Bureau of Business Research, 
302 Commerce Hall, University of Washington, Seattle, 
Washington; Nathanael H. Engle, Director. March 
1943. (Among the articles are "A Primer for Post- 
War Planning by Business," "Background on Post-War 
Planning," "Selected References on Post-War Plan- 
ning," and "Development of Resources and of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity in the Pacific Northwest.") 


SIX-YEAR PUBLIC IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM. Washington 
State Planning Council, 4 Transportation Building, 
Olympia, Washington; P. Hetherton, Executive Of- 
ficer. January 1943. 7lpp.mimeo.tables, charts. 
(Departmental proposals for years 1943-1949 total 
$76,168,480.) 


PLASTICS FROM THE FARMS AND FORESTS OF SOUTH 
LINA. South Carolina State Planning Board; R. L. 
Sumwalt, Chairman. Available from the State Coun- 
cil for Defense Industrial Development Committee, 
Columbia, South Carolina. April 1942. 48 pp. 
illus.,tables. 


CARO- 


THE EXPANDING MINERAL INDUSTRY OF THE ADIRONDACKS. 
Herman F. Otte. Executive Department, Division of 
Commerce, State of New York, Albany, New York. 
February 1943. 102pp.mimeo.maps,tables. 


URBAN RECONSTRUCTION OF CANADA. E. G. Faludi. In 


Food for Thought, April 1943, pp. 7-15. The Cana- 
dian Association for Adult Education, 198 College 


Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 10¢. 

PROBLEMA DE LA VIVIENDA: EL PROGRAMA GUBERNAMENTAL 
DE LOS ESTADOS UNIDOS DE NORTE AMERICA. Carlos A. 
Loza Colomer, Facultad de Ingenieria, Universidad 
de La Plata, La Plata, Argentina. November 1942. 
27pp. (The Housing Problem. An excellent summary 
of governmental housing in the U. S. A.) 


PREPARATION OF MAPS IN CONNECTION WITH WAR HOUSING 
PROGRAMS. Bulletin No. 10. National Housing A- 
gency, Division of Urban Studies, 1600 Eye Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. March 1943. l0Opp.mimeo. 
maps. 


THE CONVERSION OF STRUCTURES TO PROVIDE ADDITIONAL 
DWELLINGS FOR WAR WORKERS. Cleveland City Planning 
Commission, City Hall, Cleveland, Ohio; John T. 
Howard, Director. February 1943. 3pp.mimeo. 


REPORT ON A GEODETIC SURVEY FOR BOSTON, gt e 
'y 


City Planning Board, 43 City Hall, Boston, Massa-) 


chusetts; Frank H. Malley, Executive Director. No- 
189pp. tables, charts,illus. 


vember 1942. 
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